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Editorial 

Our articles are a return to an old theme. That two such writers consider the old problem 
of the central cataloguing of books worthy of ventilation at this time seems at first a paradox. 
But one of them recalls to us that planning in war-time, even if that war is in its early stage, 
for the inevitable peace, is a legitimate employment. When the figures are studied which are 
submitted as sufficient for running an office where every new book could be catalogued 
adequately, and cards of the entries issued, we are surprised that we have never been able to bring 
so obvious a reform about. It would be interesting, and it might be chastening, to discover 
how much the total library service spends on the cataloguing of new books. When the 
Library Association has completed its war-plans it might be persuaded to set up an enquiry 
into the subjeét. Meanwhile we hope our readers will send us their impressions of these 
articles. 

* * * * * * 

The appointment of Mr. J. D. Cowley, the direétor of the University of London School 
of Librarianship—now suspended for a time—as Principal Librarian of the Camps and Services 
Libraries, with Mr. |]. Wilks, the librarian of University College, London, as his deputy, 
must give confidence that the scheme will be conducted on lines which will commend them- 
selves to practical librarians. Already several libraries have been put together and some 
placed in training camps. As our writer of Letters on Our Affairs indicates what is special 
to the scheme is that actual library buildings with a trained librarian are contemplated. The 
War Office appears to have blessed this scheme and it is possible of accomplishment, because 
there are many Fellows and Associates on aétive service who could be transferred to this 
service. We feel sure that every public (and indeed other) librarian will do what he can in his 
own town or county to colleé books and funds for the scheme. 

* * * * * * 

Recently a councillor drew attention in a city council to the work being done in the 
children’s libraries, which, in his view, exceeded the brief of the library committee. It appeared 
that in the recent lack of schools the librarian had rented radio-grams, and was diffusing the 
school broadcasts and other suitable items to groups of children—with success. The point 
raised—that the librarian was doing the work of the teacher—is one of considerable interest. 
Is there any need for a limit to be placed to the work of either teacher or librarian ? It has 
been argued that the teacher should have control of the child during school life, but if this is 
accepted, the influence which is the most potent, that of the parent, must be eliminated. 
Teachers and librarians should get together on points such as these and agree, if possible, as 
to their best lines of contaét, co-operation and independent work. 

* * * * * . 

News is still lacking of the result of the war on the financial position of libraries as a 
whole, but in many urban areas it must be serious. This we have referred to from time to 
time because it is, for many of us, the problem of the hour. There is not much in the average 
library estimate that can be cut: it consists of a few items only, nearly all of which are fixed 
charges, and those which are not, as we have known from earliest junior-assistantship, are 
books and salaries. Some relief may be found in the salaries item, by the joining up of our 
younger men and women, whose war-allowances will usually be less than their salaries ; but 
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this will not be great and the brunt as usual will fall on books. A ten per cent. cut, of which 
we hear in one place, on a whole estimate wipes out nearly half of the book fund. We again 
express the hope that every effort will be made to persuade councils to maintain their libraries 
fairly. The N.B.C. appeal signed by John Masefield, the Archbishop of York, and others to 
local councils to do this will it is hoped not be without effeé. 

* * * * * * 


Publicity on a national scale for libraries is certainly desirable at present. The thoughtful 
man and woman know their value, but those who have to make public estimates are liable at 
any time of stress to regard them as fair game, although the virulence to-day is not so 
marked as it was a quarter-century ago. The B.B.C. gives us — help, because almost 
daily some such phrase as “ you can see it at the library,” or “ at your town hall or library 
you can get” occurs in an address, and this is possibly betner, if said often enough, than set 
speeches on libraries. Nevertheless, opportunity should be sought to talk of libraries when- 
ever possible. Indi¥idual librarians. may do much in their local societies, by the judicious 
use of the press and at rotary clubs and similar places, to keep opinion alive at a time when it is 
specially needed. 

* * * * * * 

After years of effort Colchester provided itself with a public library building worthy of so 
attractive a town; only, when it was just ready, to have it filched for use as a temporary 
police Station and offices for Food Control and Red Cross work. “ The congestion ” in the 
old building, says the attractive annual report just issued, “ is too great to be borne much 
longer.” We are a curious people ; we seize the nearest way without reflection at times. Did 
the Colchester Caesars consider whether the old library building would not suffice for these 
attivities before they commandeered the new library, or was the amount of thought involved 
too much for them ? The casual way in which some Libraries Committees “ felt that they must 
permit the building to be used ” shows how far we Still have to go to prove the value of the 
civilization for which we fight. 

* * * * * * 

A very interesting affair is the exhibition of a loan colleétion of modern English and 
French paintings at the Public Library, Church Lane, Leytonstone. This was opened by the 
Director General of the B.B.C., Mr. F. W. Ogilvie, on February sth. The programme has a 
very interesting note on “ Art for the People,” from which the following quotation is given :-— 

Many of us have seen at one time or another that strange sight—a chained Bible. 
Books have for long been liberated from the chained Bible stage ; pictures are still in 
it. There are not, in this country, more than twenty towns where you can find an art 
gallery worthy of the name. Even when the pictures are there it is no easy task for the 
worker to see them, for the early hours of closing observed by most galleries mean 
that such visits must be made at week-ends or in holiday time. 

* * * * * * 


A very interesting article in The Library Journal of January 1$t gives the results of an 
enquiry, which however was not widely answered, as to what vocational reading is allowed 
i ‘hay time. It would appear that few American libraries can allow their Staffs in any 
numbers to occupy library hours—even an hour daily—with the reading of what may be called 
“ library literature.” It is declared, “ there is plenty of professional literature, but little chance 
to read it.” In one library the library economy colleétion has been removed from the 
librarian’s office to a place accessible to the staff and every employee so desiring is allowed 
by the time-sheet “‘ to spend one half-hour a week uninterruptedly enjoying that colleétion. 
Heads of departments promote the reading of pertinent material by word of mouth and 
clever signs” ; which means, we suppose, that seniors recommend special things to juniors. 
We suppose, in this country, that few librarians now retain the books immured inaccessibly 
in their offices. We suggest that library hours should be devoted to library work, and 
should be reasonable enough to permit leisure outside them in which the library staff may 
have a normal social life and still find time to keep abreast of the profession, as it is the duty 
of every professional worker to do. 
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Centralised Cataloguing 


By L. Srantey Jast (formerly Chief Librarian, Manchester). 
Tuere can, | should imagine, be no English librarian still in the land of the living who is an 
older advocate of centralised cataloguing than myself. And this in spite of the faé that I am a 
pronounced individualist. Both in the early issue of this magazine and elsewhere I have 
written on the shocking and stupid waste which is going on everywhere in libraries in this 
department of administration. Why? Why are Croydon, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Dagenham, Norwich—continue the series ad /ib.—cataloguing much the same titles, in much 
the same way (save in the details of the information given), when it might be done in one place 
by a single staff, and done better. At present there are great differences in the cataloguing as 
between one library and another, in accuracy possibly to a certain extent, but mainly in the 
meagreness or fulness of the entry. It is all called “ cataloguing,” but in one case the entry is 
severely rationed to the essentials for the mere identification of the book, in the other—as in, 
for example, the Croydon entries (which I mention because I know of none more excellent)— 
you have everything that a cataloguing description can supply, including such matters as 
illustrations, whether coloured, etc., and maps—information which may be of vital consequence 
in the choice of the book needed—and, when required, an annotation which gives the essence 
of the book in ultra-pemmican form. From being the specialised product of one or two 
libraries such entries would become the property of all. The value moreover of the printed 
card and its uses in a hundred ways that only a very purblind imagination should need any 
juggling to perceive would be immense. That’s the right adjeétive, immense. And the time 
for bringing about this disgracefully overdue development in library affairs is now. Now, 
when cataloguing staffs are depleted by the war, when economy is the slogan of the hour. 
And if there seems little likelihood at the moment of the establishment of a properly organised 
cataloguing bureau, in spite of the crying necessity of it, are not librarians themselves in part 
responsible for this? Indifferent as they have shewn themselves, how can one expeé any kind 
of Government action on their behalf. But there is no need to wait for that. A trifle of the 
energy they have expended in other and less promising direétions would suffice to initiate 
some kind of centralised cataloguing which would pave the way for a more complete scheme 
later on. Suppose that Manchester or Birmingham were to print cards for their own regional 
libraries. When | was planning the new building at Manchester and provided (on the plan) a 
“ printing department,” | had such a move distinétly in my mind. , True the subscribing 
libraries might not get printed cards for all their current books—the books they bought and 
Manchester did not—but there would be an obvious advantage in having the cards, and their 
own peculiar purchases they would of course catalogue locally. It would be a beginning, and 
the cost on the scale, and with the limitations suggested, would be trivial. If we can’t have the 
whole hog, let’s have some of it. The whole hog will assuredly follow. The old objection 
urged against centralised cataloguing still exists, | believe, and is perhaps the real cause why 
there is no implemented desire for it, viz: the effeét on cataloguing in individual libraries. 
Librarians see the art disappearing, cataloguing staffs no longer required, and the art confined 
to a few specialised practisers. It is a pure delusion. It has not happened in America where the 
printed cards of the Library of Congress are widely distributed. A cataloguing bureau would 
only deal with current literature. That leaves uncatalogued or inadequately catalogued material 
untouched, as well as donations, and local and special collections, the preparation of reading 
lists, etc. There is any amount of good work in the analysis and indexing of series which the 
liberation of the library from current cataloguing would bring immediately into the sphere of 
the possible. There must be few librarians who have not in view some piece of work falling 
into one or another of these categories, which they intend and hope to tackle some day—that 
day when time and a staff yelling for something to do mark that the long-awaited hour has 
arrived. And where is that happy librarian who has no skeleton in his cupboard ? Where, oh 
where, is the library in which every item is fully catalogued and classified, in which nothing 
remains to be done, absolutely abreast of its requirements ? I am reminded of one of the early 
prophecies in regard to open access. It would mean the death of cataloguing. What actually 
happened was that its introduction resulted in a renaissance of cataloguing in which the open 
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access libraries led the way. The fear is as groundless in this case as in the other. If this 
particular argument is disposed of what objection to centralised cataloguing remains ? I am 
pretty good at thinking of objections to anything, but | am puzzled when I attempt to find a 
solitary reason for further delay in this matter. And if the Library Wor/d special number on 
Centralised Cataloguing results in our getting a move-on, however partial as a Start, in what 
it justly calls “ a vital defeé& in public library administration,” it will crown its many other 
services to the cause. 


Can We Co-operate ? 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 

Ir is a question, is it not ? | demur from the continuous blamings of librarians because they 
do not do this or that as a body ; as if they were everlastingly at variance. They are average 
professional men and women and they have local and personal problems to meet which are 
often quite individual ; to lay down an unvarying rule and to say that this should be followed 
is one of the things which is just impossible for them. When, therefore, it is said to me, “You 
may be an advocate of co-operative cataloguing but you are flogging the air ; it is impossible 
and never can be made practical,” I say “ I do not blame you for that point of view ; you have 
problems, no doubt, which do not affeé& me.” This subjeét is a trifle musty, but then it is also 
true that many of the best things in our work, as in the work of most men, are a little yellow 
with age, but they still have strength and possibilities. One of these is certainly this half- 
century-old subject of co-operative cataloguing. Can librarians co-operate in cataloguing ? 

Well, I don’t know. I do know that they are perhaps the best example in existence of 
co-operators in other matters. Our regional library system is held up by public administrators 
as a pattern of voluntary co-operation among municipal workers in this country. I wonder if 
every librarian has really realized that ? Here were men, certainly having a common interest 
but separated as I have already indicated by all sorts of local conditions, who yet by the 
commonsense of an idea, backed by successful praétical persuasion from Colonel Mitchell and 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, were able to bring nearly every public library, county and 
urban, in the British Isles into one communion. It is a triumph if it is considered in relation 
to the want of co-operation in so many other things. Co-operation which is coerced, that is to 
say co-operation which is direéted by the government, supported by grants and subjeé to 
inspection and overrubing is certainly a thing, when once established, quite easy to continue. 
It is another thing to establish voluntary co-operation and to continue it for years on end, as 
we have done and are doing with the regional library system. | think it is something of which a 
librarian may boast. 

However, when we turn to this matter of cataloguing, the problem is a different one. Can 
we co-operate here ? All I can say is that we have tried for a long time and have not got very 
far. Mr. Jast wrote in 1 he Library an article upon this question, so long ago as 1904, an essay, 
entitled “‘ A Simple and Economical Plan propounding a Cataloguing Bureau for Public 
Libraries.” It is as cogent to-day as it was then; indeed, is as cogent as the article which I 
understand is to be printed in this number from the same writer’s pen thirty-six years later. 
There is, then, nothing new about it. Moreover, it has been tried, and on a great scale, by the 
Library of Congress and in the United States is He pronounced success of all library endeavour. 
Not a library, | imagine, in the whole of the United States and Canada but finds it to its 
advantage to let what may be called its bulk cataloguing be done centrally for it by the State. 
America is a great country with an enormous number of libraries, and if there were a power 
Strong enough to impose a theory upon the whole of the country, then there would also 
naturally be enough support forthcoming from that country for the maintenance of the job. 
There was the authority in the person of Herbert Putnam, who wielded all the power that the 
Librarian of Congress must necessarily possess as the leader of the library profession there. 
With a body of workers, which I believe in technical proficiency as well as in learning has not 
been surpassed in any library he has organized, as the world knows, a library which is one of 
the foremost in its Stock and I suppose surpasses all others in its absolute technical proficiency. 
Its wonderful classification system, which has influenced almost every library since its inception, 
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has led on to its great card catalogue system. Its cards, as even the junior assistant knows, 
bear entries of practically every work that is published in America, with full bibliographical 
entries classed by the Congress scheme, and also by Dewey decimal numbers. For a subscrip- 
tion so small as to be almost ridiculous, any library can provide for itself as good a card 
catalogue as any in the world of the main part of its stock, merely by buying the cards in 
sufficient numbers for all entries and cross references. 

Naturally, this scheme has been the envy of us all. It has had imitators, some of them 
successful. In a limited field, the cards for the biological sciences, issued by the Concilium 
Bibliographicum of Zurich, are an example. I believe there are sets of these in several of our 
English libraries ; certainly there is one in the Medical Sciences Library at University College, 
London. The Institut International de Bibliographie of Brussels also for a time issued its cards 
in printed form. The John Crerar Library at Chicago was another library which made its 
printed cards available. 

What have we tried to do in England ? Well, I remember well taking a modest part, 
under the editorship of Mr. C. F. Tweney, in the produéction of what promised to be an extra- 
ordinarily fine classified catalogue, Nelson’s Standard Books, 1912-15. This, inits first form, was 
printed on loose-leaf sheets and was to be kept current by addition and revision. If sufficient 
subscribers were forthcoming the entries were also to be printed upon standard cards and 
would form the basic stock catalogue of practically every general library. The book was 
well printed and the cards would have been admirable in every way for the purpose. They 
failed to attract sufficient subscribers. Then, at a later stage, the British Museum issued to 
subscribers its printed lists of additions, on paper printed on one side only which could be 
cut up and mounted on cards. There was some intention, if my memory serves me, to use 
cards for these entries as well, if there were any demand for it. The demand did not come. I am 
not sure if the effort at the British Museum was sufficiently sustained or sufficiently, if I may 
say so with respect, insistent. It is most unfortunate that this was so and that librarians did not 
respond, because obviously if national libraries which receive all the books which are 
published in English are the centre of the cataloguing here and in America, between the two 
we are bound to get the most complete catalogue possible. 

It was a great opportunity lost ! 

From time to time the matter has been raised without effeét. Why is this so? I think it 
arises in part from the vague view many librarians have that a catalogue is in some sense a 
book, which they compare in cost and service with the ordinary book they add to their shelves. 
Whenever a bibliography or special catalogue is advertised our first rea&tion—I share it with 
other librarians—is to regard it as a highly priced book. It must be high in price, of course, 
because this work has a much less appeal than the ordinary book and at the same time is much 
more expensive to compile and to publish. A moment’s refleétion would show that the 
attitude is completely wrong. A catalogue is a piece of apparatus ; it is a tool ; its use and its 
influence surpass by a thousand volumes the work of any other kind of book whatsoever in 
the business of the libratian and in the service of the general or special reader. Whenever the 
Library Association publishes an index, we look upon it as a volume costing about four 
guineas. Such an attitude is merely absurd. Which reminds me, by the way, that the Subject 
Index to Periodicals is an example of successful co-operative cataloguing. One can imagine, if 
every library in England indexed by subjeé all the articles in its periodicals, that hundreds of 
thousands of pounds might be spent in repeating the work already done so well for us at 
Chaucer House. What we can do for periodicals can surely in some way be extended to books. 
The second objeétion is old and has been exploded. It is that the library staff would lose its 
training in cataloguing and ultimately the cataloguer would lose his occupation. This is, 
frankly, an absurdity. If the business of the cataloguing department were to teach assistants 
cataloguing, there might be some trifling arguments for it as a piece of library school apparatus 
attached to the library. The other argument is surely made by people who are out of touch with 
the work of a cataloguing department. New books form a very large part of the work done 
there, it is true, let it be admitted the major part; there are, however, older books to be 
catalogued. What, however, is now needed in most libraries is a cataloguing department 
which can turn attention to the compiling of the innumerable bibliographies still waiting to 
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be done. What guide has the average library for its own individual readers in the various 
subje&ts ? What an enormous amount of energy might be set free for the exploiting not 
merely of new books—which, after all, are only a small part of a great library and ought not 
to be everything in any library ! 

A reasonable position that may be held by many of us is that this is hardly the time at 
which to discuss a proposition of this kind ; but is that really the case ? There are not a few 
people who believe that never again will the world of our time be able to sustain the expenditure 
on the arts and humanities that was possible in the days that succeeded the Great War. I do 
not pretend to prophesy about this, because the resilience of man and his adaptability give 
him a power of recovery that too often is overlooked. Moreover, when we speak of the cost 
of this war, it is so far not nearly as expensive as the Great War of 1914-1918, because money 
to-day has an entirely different significance. Then, a pound meant a pound ; now it means 
less than ten shillings, and when the five millions of to-day are compared with the five millions 
of the earlier war the difference is plainly understood by those who had to live on the money 
they earned in both. It may follow then that we shall be revived financially in much more 
rapid time than we now think probable or even possible. We spent a lot of time in the last 
war planning for the peace, and a good many of our plans fruétified, and | believe that a 
similar policy is wisdom in the present circumstances. If our money is much less after the 
war, will it not be one of the great economies to have that part of our money which is now 
spent on duplicating the work of every other library, uselessly, saved by spending a much 
smaller sum on communal cataloguing ? The problem is one of simple economics. 

Who, then, is to do our cataloguing ?_ There are great libraries that could do it. Only 
one, I believe, has the exaét accommodation for it, and I believe it was in Mr. Jast’s mind that 
such a thing might emanate from Manchester, if a national library—one of the copyright 
libraries—could not undertake it. It would appear to me that perhaps the National Central 
Library could be made the centre of such a scheme. 

What would it cost ? In 1904 Mr. Jast gave us the following budget : 


Purchase of books ae £500 
Cost of cards 256 
Salaries .. .. £1,000 
Rent, etc. .. 250 
Postages and sundries .. 100 
2,406 

To make up the round sum, say 
furnishing .. in 94 
Total annual expenditure .. £2,500 


That, as I have indicated above, was in the days when money had a very different value. To be 
generous with it, let us say that it would cost four times as much ; that is, an annual sum of 
£10,000. This, | suggest, is a small sum for the public libraries, indeed all the libraries, of 
England to spend upon the cataloguing of praétically the whole of their current stock. Its 
cost to the individual library could easily be worked out. I am informed by the Library 
Association that the approximate amount of money spent on county and urban public libraries 
in the year 1938-39 was £2,970,000. Our cataloguing bureau would therefore cost 6s. 6d. 
per {100 of the amount spent on libraries, and this would be the result for a few sample 


towns : 


Birmingham .. 2812 © 
Hove .. 17 0 Oo 
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It might be a little more difficult to work out for the counties, but it is certainly a possible 
thing to do. 

It would not, of course, be fair to consider these figures in comparison with what is now 
spent upon the individual cataloguing departments in libraries, because even if we had 
centralized cataloguing some sort of department with highly-skilled assistants would still be a 
necessary part of any public library of importance. But for the work that is a€tually proposed 
for such a bureau the cost is relatively trivial, and the results would be literally incalculable. 
We have for many years advocated departments with “ readers’ advisers ” with all the work 
that is suggested by these rather pontifical words. We have a long way to go in England before 
any library has a real readers’ adviser, but if we are to have him, and not to exceed the possible 
financial resources immediately before us, it will be by such real economy—and here the word 
“economy ” is rightly used—as this which shall set free some of our most accomplished 
workers for the more dire& service of the reader. 

Will any reader who is interested, or critical, kindly write to me ? 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

As Zenodotus so far has not availed himself of your invitation to come forth and give 
expression to his feelings about current things, I may for the moment occupy our epistolary 
Stage and draw your attention to one or two things that appeal very strongly to most of us. 
Just lately there has been established, as you know, a Lord Mayor of London’s Council having 
the title of the 

Camps AND SERVICES LiBRARIES COUNCIL, 


and this has as its purpose the establishment everywhere where there are men in training, and 
I suppose women too, of real libraries. In this sense the movement differs from those rather 
nebulous colleétions of fruit, flowers, clothes, comforts, and books and papers which are 
estimable but have only a very attenuated connexion with library work as you and I know it. 
The essence of this new movement, | am told, is that what shall be provided in each case is a 
library, an a€tual building, having the charaéteristics of a modern public library, and in the 
charge of a trained librarian. This movement has the blessing of the War Office, and it is 
quite probable that any man who has been a librarian in his civil life and is now in the services 
may be, if he is fortunate, seconded to do the work of the librarian amongst his fellow soldiers 
or sailors. We have read a good deal about the scheme in The Record, and in other journals, 
including The Library World. 1 doubt, however, whether its full significance has yet been taken 
in by all of us. It is 
A WonbDERFUL OpporTUNITY, 


one of the best that we have had for a very long time, and I hope that every one of us will be 
sufficiently aware to be able to make the fullest use of it. We ought to be able to convert the 
whole youth of England to the desirability, the inevitability, of libraries as part of their life. 
To do this there must be ungrudging thinking, there must be enthusiasm, there must be a 
real drive to get the right books and the right exploitation of them. This is where you and | 
and our boys and girls, whatever their ages, on our staffs come in. We have a job of work to do. 

The Library Association has now sent out a circular signed by its President, its Secretary 
and others inviting every library in the country to become a colleéting centre for books and 
money. Good books, I think, will be forthcoming to a considerable amount, if we make it 
clear to our people that, while everything is welcome—of course we shall sort it out pretty 
thoroughly—we want books that are of real value to those who give them. It is proverbial 
that what is of no use in my house is very unlikely to be of use in yours. Those who give 
books are apt to overlook this stale information and some have still the comfortable belief that 
anything that is a book must be of use to someone, somewhere. That, of course, is an adage 
older than the one I have just enunciated, and it has solid truth in it. That is why I suggest 
that anything should be received, so long as we can sort it out. I do think, however, that not 
sufficient stress is laid upon the desirability of the books that are given being the sort that 
the giver himself wants to read, That is as may be. 
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Wuatr We Have ro Do 


now is to have exhibitions of posters, of desirable books, of pictures illustrating old camp 
libraries, soldiers reading, and so on. We want leétures, if we can get them, on the necessity 
of reading as a part of the making of a soldier and in preserving his civil interests and preparing 
him for return to normal life. So many of our young men—but the words are so commonplace 
that no one heeds them—have gone away just when they were beginning to get ready for life. 
It is the most ironic human thing that old men make wars and young men die for them. I, 
being old, am probably a hypocrite if I say that I wish the whole thing could be reversed, and 
that we in our later life could be sent into the Mannerheim and Maginot lines of this world 
while the younger men Stay behind with their clearer eyes and higher vision to make the world 
what we have failed to make it. Youth says something of this kind in your last letter. As 
manifestly the old of the world in general disagree entirely and have the greatest regard for 
their own skins, we must do what we can to make the load of those who have to bear the 
weight of this war a minute fraction lighter. They cannot recover their lost days or years, but 
they need not lose the things that they held dear in the life they have left. 
I take 
A Very Hicu View 

of the problems now before us. Every librarian in his own town will consider which is the 
best way in which to produce the results we are asked for. It may be by posters, handbills, 
addresses to public meetings; it may be by personal contaéts; possibly by addresses to 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, and other bodies ; but, in any case, some definite 
attempt everywhere should be made to make this effort a great success. Let us remember 
that although it is called the Lord Mayor’s Council, its initiation came from the Library 
Association ; it is the work of librarians, of our profession. If it fails, then, we as librarians 
must admit that we have small influence and are unable to do a work together which it is so 
desirable to have done just now. The American Library Association, with its Camps Libraries 
Service, in the last war proved that it could do a work the influence of which has existed to this 
very day. Their field is a large one. But even in England we are not yet poor people, without 
resource ; surely we can make this thing the success we want it to be. Could we have 
colle&ions and colle&ting boxes in the libraries for this ? There is no other cause, of course, on 
earth for which I would allow such a thing to be done. But a library ought to be able to help 
the library movement in whatever form it exists, so long as that form is approved. 


EstiMaTE TIME 

is with me, as I suppose it is with you, my Friends. I shall have suffered very severe reverses 
in this field if the propositions now before my Council are adopted, as | think they will be. 
Something like fifteen per cent. of my total income is being taken away from me by what the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee elegantly calls a “ block cut.” I had already, in an honest 
attempt to meet our day, reduced the estimates to what | thought to be the limit. Then this 
cut comes, and I am told that the nation is struggling for its life, that books and libraries, 
“ however desirable,” are “ not as vital” to the community as munitions and “ winning the 
war,” and all the things that the tepid lover of culture says whenever he is faced with any 
difficulty whatsoever. | see the alderman of Brighton who asked that “ free libraries, museums 
and art galleries should be closed for the duration of the war and their staffs dismissed,” in the 
last war, is again vocal, and possibly is still directing his attention against the things of which 
he probably quite secretly disapproves. Last time he failed ; please God, in the interests of all 
that humanity holds good, he will fail again. 


IN ConTRAsT, 
my issues, although I live in an area from which thousands of people have scuttled into the 
country, have returned to very little less than the normal. Our great enemy in the times that 
are ahead will be the inertia of our people. They have a power of adapting themselves to 
sacrifices and privations, be they of money or of comfort, which is magnificent, but is 
devastating to those who depend upon public demand being articulate to save any particular 
institution. If the reader is allowed to have fewer books and those of an inferior or older 
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AUTOLYCUS’ PACK 


AND OTHER LIGHT WARES: BEING ESSAYS, ADDRESSES AND VERSES 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A., Litt.D., President of the Library Association, and a Servant ot 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 232. Portrait Frontis. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author of “Autolycus’ Pack and other Light Wares ” confesses by his title that, like Shakespeare’s 
archpedlar in “‘ The Winter’s Tale,”’ he offers here nothing heavy. The volume contains no solid results 
of learning, bibliographical or other, but some of the occasional essays, addresses and poems he has 
written during the thirty-six years spent in the service of the Trustees of the British Museum from 
which he is about to retire. The paper from which the title is taken was the overflow of the delightful 
task of cataloguing the Huth Ballads ; in others the author writes as a Johnsonian, having been President 
of the Johnson Club and also of the Johnson Society of Lichfield ; and in others as a librarian, or one 
who has been a librarian, since it is over a dozen years since he quitted the Department of Printed Books 
for the Secretaryship of the Museum, but he has continued to be a Councillor, and is now President, 
of the Library Association. Of the poems which conclude the volume, some have appeared in a semi- 
private pamphlet, but others are new ; all are short and some are lighthearted. 


Contents 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Vil. Art AND Lirerature. An 

Address delivered at the opening of an 

Exhibition at the Bath Guildhall, January 
Quarterly Review, 1913.) 18th, 1927. 

Il. Joun Dunron, Booxsercer: A Paper | VIIE Greek Porrry ENGitsn. 
read to the Society of Bookmen on (The Poetry Review, April, 1913.) 
November 8th, 1934. (The Bookseller, IX. Conressions oF A Vicror1an. A Paper 
Dec. 5th, 1934.) delivered at an Easter Course in School 

Ill. Aspects OF JOHNSON : Library Work, held at Bedford School, 
1. The Bibliographer: a paper read to April, 1937. (The School Library Review, 

the Johnson Club. (The Contemporary 1937.) 

Review.) X. Paper Ace: thoughts on reading. 
2. The English Scholar: the Presidential An Address given at the Jubilee of the 

address to the Johnson Society of Cheltenham Public Library, November 

Lichfield, September 18th, 1926. : 18th, 1934. (The Library Association 
3. The Christian: The Religion of Record, November, 1934.) 

Reality. The second Johnson Anni- XI. Tue Soctat RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 

versary lay sermon, St. Clement Danes Mopern Lrprary. An Address given at 

Church, December 14th, 1925. (The the Annual Conference of the American 

IV Library Association, Chicago, 1933. (The 
so the North Midland Branch of the 
Library Association. (The Library XII. Rear READING AND THE GENERAL Minp. 
Association Record, February, 1934.) Presidential Address delivered at the 

V. Marjory F.ieminc. (Introduétion to Annual Conference of the Library 
The Journals, Letters and Verses of Association, Liverpool, June 13th, 1939. 
Marjory Fleming in collotype facsimile, (The Library Association Record, June 
I 4-) > 

VI. Bourne”’: GeorGe Sturt OF 1939+) POEMS 
Farnuam. An Address delivered at the wom 
unveiling of a memorial in Farnham Moments: Verses and Epigrams, original and 
Church, November, 1937. translated. 
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charaéter, he will gradually accustom himself to that position until he is tired and then he will L 
simply fade out of the pi€ture. He is quite unlikely to march with banners in any demonstration w 
for the restoration of the things that he has lost. There is also the conclusive argument of the T 
average Englishman: “ you ask for these things but you know they will cost money and di 
you can’t afford it.” He rarely pauses to refleét that there are some things that he cannot of 
afford not to afford. The public library is one of these things, but it is the one that we should sc 
have the greatest difficulty in proving to him to be so. What then shall we do, Callimachus ? m 
Well, by the time this comes out we shall be nearing the end of the financial year ; we shall R 
have been careful that no balance remains in our book fund, or in any part of the budget which R 
may be devoted to it in order that we may have in hand something to carry us through the th 
lean days that are immediately ahead. That word “ immediately ” suggests something to me, pe 
as no doubt it does to you. If the budget is cut this year it will be cut still further next ; cc 
anyway, that is a possibility. We have to gird up our loins, do what we can to be economical w 
in every direétion, and always preach that the things we do are the civilization the world is m 
trying to preserve ; and never acquiesce in the notion that the book has not a large part to ae 
play both in this war and in the time which is immediately to follow it. These, of course, are sie 
mere words, but they can be translated into aétion, and it is useless when dealing with a re 
correspondent like you to descend to details. You are more competent to apply this teaching ar 
than am I. Let me hear how you fare. Meanwhile, Va. ERATOSTHENES. ar 
he 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” bu 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor di 
Re 
sc 
: +4 ing upon courses of interesting but pur- of 
Topicalities To this end they are ra 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. a number of excellently compiled reading lists. 1 
BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK.—Last The first dealt with early and minor novelists r 
year Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries whose works are apt to be overlooked. The of 
were congratulated in these columns on second offered a careful selection of the 
securing an article from the pen of the President literature calculated to lead to an understand- 
of the Library Association for publication in ing of the causes of the present war. Another po 
The Fordwick. This article by Mr. Esdaile now indicated excursions into the realm of unusual ter 
appears as a reprint in pamphlet form, pub- literature. Results are proving that the lists in 
lished by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, have been well received. 78 
Baltimore, and entitled “ Samuel Johnson and DEVON AND CORNWALL.—With the Le 
His Circle.” publication of Vol. II., No. 3, Dacaal has sul 
CAMBRIDGE. — The Cambridge Public completed two years of its existence. This is 
Library Record and Book-list for January a matter for congratulation, especially as the of 
seen the sad news that its Co-Editor, magazine has lost none of its original vigour Ser 
Councillor W. H. Swift, passed away on nor ceased to act as a useful medium for the the 
December 28th, 1939. free inter-change of members’ opinions. Inf 
CHELTENHAM.—By an efficient system HALIFAX.—To assist readers whom the Gr 
of black-out the Cheltenham Public Library “ black-out” prevents from attending the Re 
has not only returned to normal adult hours of libraries the Halifax Municipal Libraries are ’ 
service, but the Junior Department hours of advertising a system of book delivery by bus. Lil 
opening have been extended for the benefit of The cost to the reader is small. wa 
evacuees who have the mornings free from LEEDS. — The Percival Leigh Branch lib: 
school. Issues for the past three weeks have Library was officially opened on December ser 
established new records. 14th, 1939, by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of fro 
CROYDON.—Croydon Public Libraries Harewood, K.G. The new library is fittingly Ex 
are attempting to encourage their readers to named after a late respected Chairman of the ma 
turn the “ black-out” to advantage by en- Libraries and Arts Committee, Alderman P. T, tor 
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Leigh. It is situated in the Cross Gates area, 
which has hitherto lacked a full library service. 
The building stands at the focal centre of a 
distri& that will ultimately have a population 
of 60,000 and occupies a site of nearly 1,330 
square yards. With the exception of the base- 
ment heating chamber, all the rooms (Reading 
Room, Lending Library, Junior Room, Study 
Room and Staff Rooms) are on one floor, but 
the whole building is raised three feet above 
pavement level. The paved and turfed fore- 
court, the brown facing bricks and the artificial 
white Stone dressings combine with the 
modern architectural design to give the 
Structure attractive distinétion. Due con- 
sideration has been given to natural lighting 
requirements, especially in the Junior Room, 
and excellent use has been made of modern 
artificial lighting fitments. A system of panel 
heating has been installed throughout the 
building, whose separate rooms have in- 
dividual decoration schemes. In the Junior 
Room mural paintings by a local artist depict 
scenes from children’s classics and the people 
of various countries. In the centre of this 
room is an eleétric fire surrounded by circular 
settees to accommodate story-hour audiences. 
The whole establishment is a tribute to the 
effective collaboration between the Librarians 
of the City of Leeds and the Architeét. 


LIVERPOOL. — The first half of Liver- 
pool’s leéture session, 1939 to 1940, comprising 
ten lectures at the Picton Hall and twenty-four 
in distri& halls, has proved highly successful ; 
7,898 people attended the famed Piéton, Hall 
Le&tures and nearly 5,000 more attended the 
suburban series. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—A special display 
of war maps, war literature, etc., including the 
Serial Map Service, giving a monthly analysis of 
the war situation, and the Memorandum of 
Information, prepared by the Imperial Policy 
Group, is maintained at the Middlesbrough 
Reference Library. 


WARRINGTON. — The Warrington 
Librarian States that ‘‘ From the outbreak of 
war it has been our earnest desire to provide a 
library service no less comprehensive than the 
service provided in peace time.” Judging 
from the entries and notes contained in 
Europe 1918-1939, and other cyclostyled 


magazine-bulletins recently issued by Warring- 
ton Municipal Library, that laudable desire is 
being admirably fulfilled. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Acron Public Libraries—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Borough Librarian, Charles Hock- 
ing, F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 
69,100. Rate, 1.;06d. Income from Rate, 
£4,649. Stock: Lending, 35,705; Refer- 
ence, 1,623. Additions, 7,758. With- 
drawals, 2,086. Issues: Lending, 298,827 ; 
Children’s Library, 55,848. Borrowers’ 
Tickets in force, 25,064. Branches, 2. 

This is in some ways an extra special Report, as it 
is the first printed record of the work of the Libraries 
to be published for over thirty years. It therefore covers 
a rather wider field than an ordinary annual report. 
Within the last two years extensive alterations have been 
carried out to the Central Library building, affeéting 
more particularly the Lending and Reference depart- 
ments. The Reference Library now occupies the whole 
of the first floor, while on the ground floor a modern 
lending department has been laid out. The whole of the 
Stock has been reclassified according to the Dewcy 
system. Public appreciation of the facilities offered by 
the remodelled libraries is to be seen in the greater 
demands which they have made on the resources of 
both departments. Prior to the alterations issues had 
been rapidly falling, but in the last two years there have 
been increases of 28,587 and 52,573 respeétively. Many 
thousands of new readers have been enrolled and the 
number of users of non-fiétion tickets has been more 
than doubled. A further extension of the libra 
system took place in May, 1938, when a new branc 
library was opened at A@on Green. A small school 
library is maintained at A€&ton Wells School. 


Fincuiey Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Chief Librarian, F. Seymour 
Smith. Population (estimated), 66,500. 
Total Stock, 55,212. Additions, 17,483. 
Withdrawals, 3,304. Total issues, 540,889. 
Borrowers, 19,729. Libraries, 3. 

Another stride was taken in the rapid development 
of the library service when the East Finchley Distri& 
Library was opened to the public on O&ober rst, 1938. 
This makes the third library to be established in the 
Borough during the past six years. The latest addition 
to the system, which has attra¢ted considerable attention 
from other library authorities, was deservedly popular 
during its first six months of life and 5,500 readers were 
registered. 112,149 books were issued from the new 
library and this total yreatly assisted the aggregate 
circulation to 117,120 above the figures for the previous 
year, The inadequate accommodation at the Avenue 
House Library is causing a good deal of dissatisfaétion, 
and requests for a junior room there are continually 
being received. A deposit colleétion of books is now 
maintained at the local hospital for use of the nursing 


Staff. This Report is a very good example of the typed 
and 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries. — 
s8th Annual Report, 1938-1939. Public 
Librarian, H. Gibson, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 290,400. Income from Rate, {24,788 
Stock: Lending, 178,725; Reference, 
111,206. Additions, 29,620. Withdrawals, 
19,274. Issues: Lending, 1,377,954; Refer- 
ence, 220,663. Borrowers, 57,380; extra 
tickets, 41,702. Branches, 7. 

\ further extension of the library system was 
accomplished in the year just closed, when the seventh 
branch library opened its doors to an eager public. 
In June, 1938, the new library at Fenham began opera- 
tions and met with remarkable success. From an initial 
Stock of 7,500 volumes a weekly issue of 5,000 was 
registered and by September the number of reader’s 
tickets exceeded the total book stock. The City Council 
made a supplementary grant of {500 for purchasing 
additional stock. The new branch library at Byker was 
nearing completion when this Report was published 
and is probably by now meeting with the same success 
as the one at Fenham. ‘The popularity of the new 
branch greatly assisted the aggregate book circulation 
to the huge increase of 293,252 over the previous year. 
The Central Lending and the majority of the older 
branch libraries all reported increased circulation. The 
issues from one of the branch librarics was almost 
trebled. The work of the children’s libraries also calls 
for special mention. 44,000 more books were issued 
to children, while visits of school classes numbered 
1,1§4, comprising 42,620 scholars. Three more 
children’s libraries are to be opened as soon as necessary 
arrangements are completed. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Libraries and 
Museum. 33rd Annual Report, 1938- 
1939. Borough Librarian and Curator, 


William Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 138,000. Income from Rate, 
£12,995. Total stock, 90,060. Additions, 
8,864. Withdrawals, 5,749. Issues : 


Lending, 485,260; Reference, 34,561; 
Branches, 516,811; Schools, 127,971; 
Hospital, 2,642. Borrowers’ Tickets in 
force, 53,128. Branches, 3. 

Although further development of the service has 
been retarded in some direétions owing principally to 
the difficulty in obtaining sites or buildings for further 
branch libraries, the returns for the year under review 
show that the libraries are playing an important part 
in the life of the town. During the past ten years the 
population has increased by approximately 8 per cent., 
and the number of registered readers in the libraries by 
76 per cent. In the same period book circulation has 
grown by 75 per cent. There are Still large areas of the 
Borough without adequate library service, and the 
attention of the Committee is being drawn to this 
question. An extension of the Central Library has 
been approved and will be carried out immediately. 
The aggregate circulation for the year, which reached 
well over a million, showed an increase of 62,048 on 
the previous year. The Leigh Branch Library returned 
a record issue of over 300,000. Some newly ereéted 
shop premises in the Shoebury distri€ét have been 
rented by the Committee as a distributing centre. A 
site was acquired some years ago fora library building 


in this area, but building operations have not yet been 
commenced. It is estimated that 40,320 people visited 
the Museum during the year. 


St. Public Libraries—Report 
for the year ending March 318t, 1939. 
Borough Librarian, Geoffrey Stephens, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 92,400. Income from Rate, 
£8,924. Stock: Lending, 54,400; Refer- 
ence, 8,499; Children, 7,104. Additions, 
6,414. Withdrawals, 4,719. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 349,842; Reference (recorded), 90,865 ; 
open shelves, 45,000; Children, 52,823. 
Borrowers, 17,407; extra tickets, 23,537. 

The year being reviewed was one of much pro- 
gress and satisfaétory work in many directions. But 
the most pleasing note of all is the progress which is 
being made towards the completion of the new library 
building. Preparations for the removal of the library 
are well in hand. There was a continued increase in 
the number of registered readers and the books they 
used. The total circulation amounted to 15,000 more 
than in the previous year. Extensive use was made of 
the Reference Library where an advisory service, similar 
to that working so successfully in the Lending Depart- 
ment, has been established. Efforts were made with 
most satisfactory results, to improve the stock and 
administration of the Children’s Library. The age of 
membership has been lowered to eight years. Weckly 
film shows proved very popular. The Local History 

Colleétion was enriched during the year by the purchase 

of a large number of unique and valuable items from 

the colle&tion of the late Mr. John Paton, formerly 

Master of the St. Marylebone Schools, Southall. The 

loan colleétion of local prints has been in circulation 

among schools in the Borough throughout the year. 


Westminster Public Libraries. Report for 
1938-1939. Librarian, Lionel R. McColvin, 
F.L.A. Population, 129,535. Rate, o.58d. 
Income from Rate, £24,795. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 151,012; Reference, 51,676. Additions, 
12,900. Withdrawals, 17,867. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 784,613; Reference, 211,046; Open 
Shelves, estimated, 451,950; Children’s 
Reading Room, 2,784. Borrowers, 28,109 ; 
extra tickets, 25,210. Libraries, 4. 

Mr. McColvin took up his duties at Westminster 
on 1st April, 1938, and this is, therefore, his first annual 
record of the work there. It tells of much progress, 
many improvements and a highly satisfactory public 
service. For a short period last September the entire 
library service was closed down, and the children’s 
library at South Audley Street, together with several 
parts of other libraries, are now occupied by various 
branches of civil defence workers. A number of 
reorganisation and development schemes has been 
temporarily postponed. In spite of all this, however, the 
total number of borrowers increased by 8 per cent., "and 
the book issue by 11 per cent. during the year. But for 
the enforced closing of the libraries the aggregate 
circulation would have easily passed the million mark 
for the first time. A scheme of union cataloguing of all 
the libraries was commenced in the past year. The 
Committee has decided to abolish the closing of the 
libraries for the annual stocktaking. 
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The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep 


OF all the many lists of books published in 

various ways this Guide to New Editions is 

wees unique. Its purpose is not only to 

ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

Apis (H. G.) The Printed Book. Ed. 2, 
revised and brought up to date by J. Carter 
and E. A. Crutchley. 1940. C.U.P. 3s. 6d. 

Originally published in 1916 and now revised and 
brought up to date. 


Batt (W. W. R.) Mathematical Recreations 
and Essays. Ed. 11. 1939. Macmillan. 
1os. 6d. 

First published in 1892. The present revision omits 
the chapters of the tenth edition on Mechanical 
Recreations, Bees and their Cells, and String Figures. 
There is a new chapter on Polyhedra and the chapter on 
Cryptographs and Ciphers has been rewritten. Much of 
the second, third, seventh and eighth chapters is new. 
Birpv (G. W.) Second Year Engineering 

Science : Mechanical. Ed. 2. 1939. Pitman. 
6s. 

To the text of 1934, B. J. Toms has made some 
minor correétions and supplied a chapter—-Strength of 
Materials. 

Ernzic (Paul) Economic Warfare. 1940. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Very largely a rewriting of the author’s Economic 
Problems of the Next War, published: 1939. Two new 
chapters have been added and much rewritten, and 
obsolete material has been omitted. 

Frxptay (Alexander) Chemistry in the Service 
of Man. Ed. 5. 1939. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

First published in 1916. “‘ During the eight years 
which have elapsed since the preparation of the fourth 
edition [1931] of this book very important advances 
have been made . . . it has, therefore, been necessary 
not only to rewrite certain sections but also to make 
fairly extensive 

Greaves (R. H.) and WriGuTon (H.) Practical 
Microscopical Metallography. Ed. 3. 1939. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 

Some cighteen pages larger than the revision of 
1933. The new material includes revision and enlarge- 
ment of the seétions dealing with the microscope and 
its use, the stru€ture and construction of alloys and the 
latest developments of objective and illuminants for 
microscopy. 


Hope- Jones (F.) Eleétrical Timekeeping. 1939. 
N.A.G. Press. tos. 


This is quite a new book, but some of the 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS 10 THE WORLD 
QUICK, EFFIGIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly three million volumes 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


* 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON, W.c.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


illustrations and some of the text, though largely 
rewritten and brought up to date, have appeared in an 
earlier book entitled Electric Clocks. 


Manson (J. L.) Experimental Building Science. 
Vol. L., Introduction to Science as applied to 
Building. Ed. 2. 1940. C.U.P. 6s. 

To the text of 1917 there have been added two new 
chapters, a list of experiments in Building Science, whilst 
numerous new problems and examination questions 
have been inserted at the end of the chapters. The last 
chapter in the old edition has been rewritten. 
SHepparp (BE. W.) A Short History of the 

British Army. Ed. 3. 1940. Constable. 1os. 


Continues the Story of the Army from 1918 down 
to the outbreak of war. 


Srurcess (H. A. C.) and Hewrrr (A. R.) A 
Diétionary of Legal Terms, Statutory Defini- 
tions and Citations. Ed. 2. 1940. Pitman. 
7s. 6d. 

Almost forty pages longer than the edition of 1934. 

The new material is made up of new terms and extension 

of the old definitions. 


Tort (Louis) and Kersey (A. T. J.) Theory of 
Machines. Ed. 4. 1939. Pitman. 15s. 

First published 1927 and last revised in 1935. 
Longer than the previous edition by some thirty pages. 
Some of the new matter has been added to meet the 
requirements of the newer syllabus of London 
University. 
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Warnock (F. V.) Strength of Materials. Ed. 
4. 1939. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

First published 1927. The present edition is twelve 
pager longer than the revision of 1937. The new 
matter deals with riveted joints and with the defleétion 
of frameworks. New problems have been added to 
those at the ends of chapters. 


Waurreneap (A. C.) Planning, Estimating and 
Ratefixing. Ed. 3. 1939. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 
First published 1933. The preface to this new 
edition has some pertinent remarks on “ up-to-dateness.”’ 
There are minor correétions in the text and there is a 
new fourtcen-page appendix on the clusiveness of 
accuracy. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Boox-Auction Recorps, Vol. 36, Part 4. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 
This part of B.A.R. contains the General Index for 
the auction season Ottober, 1938— August, 1939, which 
has 10,827 entries. It also lists the records for July- 
\ugust, 1939. 


CANADIAN PERIODICAL INDEX, 1938. Toronto : 
Public Libraries Branch Ontario Department 
of Education. Annual subscription, $1. 

A valuable index to thirty-two Canadian periodicals 

for the year 1938. 


INDIANA Universtry Srupres. Studies Nos. 
119-122. A Bibliography of British History 
(1700-1715). With Special Reference to the 
Reign of Queen Anne. Volume III. By 
William Thomas Morgan and Chloe Siner 
Morgan. Vol. XXV., March, June, 
September, December, 1938. U.S.A.,Bloom- 
ingen, Indiana University Bookstore. $8. 

Another volume of the great Bibliography of 

British History issued by Indiana University. This 

volume is the third to deal with the period 17oo—1715, 

and includes some materials published in 1717 and 

later, Correspondence, Periodicals, Plays, e/e. It is 
difficult to see the reason tor the alphabetical arrange- 
ment in the different seétions. Until the index appears, 

Students have to wade through a whole scétion for 

items of a particular date or on a particular subject. 


Tue Year’s Work In Vol. 
XI., 1938. Edited for the Library Associa- 
tion by Arundell Esdaile, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.L.A., and J. H. P. Pafford, M.A., F.L.A. 
1os. net; Members, 7s. 6d. net. 

The invaluable resumé of the world’s work in 
Librarianship for 1938 is quite up to the usual high 
Standard. It is to be hoped that the present difficult 
conditions will not prejudice its future career. 


Year Book, 1940. The Library Association. 
5s. net; Members, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Year Book contains the list of members and 
the professional register, the examinations papers, 
suggested text and reference books and other normal 
features. When the issue dealing with the year 1940 
appears there will have to be undoubted changes, 
some of them no doubt much to be regretted. 
Two special items appear in the Annals since 
the outbreak of war. Firstly, O&ober 6th, Arundel! 
Esdaile renominated as President, 1940, owing to war 
circumstances. Secondly, November 24th, Library 
Association convened Conference of Military Authorities 
and other bodies to organize provision of libraries for 
the Forces. 

GENERAL. 

THe AvurHors’, PLAYwriGuts’, COMPOSERS’ 
AND Artists’ HANDBOOK, 1940. Compiled 
and edited by D. Kilham Roberts. Lane. 
38. 6d. net. 

The editor is to be congratulated on his care in 
keeping this excellent handbook up to date in every way. 
He advises authors in a note entitled ‘“‘ Wartime 
Changes ” to verify the faéts before proceeding to use 
the addresses and particulars which have been changing 
rapidly since the outbreak of war. On looking through 
these 450 pages carefully, hardly an omission of 
information of use to authors and writers of every 
degree can be pointed out.. At 3s. 6d. the work is quite 
likely to save pounds of expense to say nothing of gain 
in time, temper and satisfactory results. 

Brinton (Willard C.) Graphic Presentation. 
New York, Brinton Associates. $5. 

Here is a useful tool for Engineers, Statisticians, 
Advertising Men, Executives, Trade Associations, 
Educational Authorities, and others. It presents at a 
glance much that would take many pages of text to 
explain. Graphs form an universal language and convey 
information direétly to the mind. By such methods 
masses of intricate routine, the organization of an 
enterprise, or the plan of a campaign may be made 
clear. In this volume a wonderful number of plans have 
been evolved and the work is the result of exceptional 
research and gathering together of faéts and ideas from 
numerous individuals and organizations. There are 676 
illustrations seleé&ted from thousands of a_ similar 
charaéter, which the editor has been colleéting for many 
years. In spite of its American bias the work should be 
found extremely useful for advertising and other 
commercial purposes. We know of nothing available 
which cod be so quickly used for produétion of 
schedules and reports on a Standardized basis. 

FuLuer (R. Buckminster) Nine Chains to the 
Moon. Lippincott. 18s. net. 

The author says: “‘ Upon the premise that the 
sum-total of human desire to survive is dominant over 
the sum-total of the impulse to destroy, this book is 
designed.” It is difficult to believe this at the present 
time, but it may perhaps be true in the long run. The 
best thing in the book is a chronological table of 
inventions and discoveries, which might be elaborated 
with advantage. 

Haupane (J. B. S.) Keeping Cool, and other 
Essays. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

A colleétion of essays on many problems of science, 
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written in Professor Haldane’s well-known clear Style. 
They have appeared previously in various journals 
during the last seven years, and four were broadcast and 
given as le€tures. The work begins with six unsolved 
problems of science, ‘“‘ Weather,” “‘ Inside the Sun,” 
* Secrets of Health,” etc., and other subjeéts include 
“* What is Life ?”’, ‘‘ What is Death ?’’, the title essay, 
“ Keeping Cool” ; two articles on the Thetis disaster ; 
“ Biology and Town Planning,” ‘‘ The Next Thirty- 
re Years’’; and finally “ What I require from 
Hussparp (Leonard E.) The Economics of 
Soviet Agriculture. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

This is an important work by reason of the author's 
special knowledge of Russia, and especially of her 
agricultural problems. His final summary is rather 
pessimistic and he does not suggest that there is much 
chance of improvement amongst the agricultural 
population. 


IrvinG (R. L. G.) The Alps. Illus. Batsford. 


10s. 6d. net. 

The coloured frontispiece and 130 photographic 
reproductions make a worthy accompaniment of the 
author’s interesting and personal description of the 
mountains which cover the parts of Switzerland, 
Germany, France and Italy of which he writes most 
ably. Maps of the distri& form the end papers. A book 
which will be found eminently suitable as a gift book. 
Lras (Godfrey) Benes of Czechoslovakia. 

Frontis. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Czech people lost their independence in the 
17th century, regained it at the Congress of Versailles 
in 1919 and lost it again to the Dictator of Germany just 
twenty years later. The story of the construction of the 
new State and of its downfall is well told in this 
biography of the man who with Masaryk was identified 
with Czechoslovakia in its rise and fall. 

MaGyary (Zoltan) The Industrial State. 
Edited by Raymond Leslie Bull. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The modern state is examined in this work and its 
development in the administrative direétion is shown at 
considerable length. The position of the various 
zovernments in relation to the populations of the 
diferent countries is fully described and the possibilities 
of the future are shown. It is a pity that the work is 
without an index. 

Meyrick (F. J.) Life in the Bush (1840-1847). 
A Memoir of Henry Howard Meyrick. 
With a Foreword by Sir William Campion. 
Illus. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Henry Howard Meyrick, accompanied by his 
cousin Alfred Meyrick, emigrated to Australia in 1840, 
as a young man, and there took up the hard and 
dangerous life of a pastoral settler near Port Phillip, 
Victoria. This is the story of his courageous Struggle 
against the slump which ruined so many of his fellow 
pioneers, and his death at the age of twenty-five, whilst 
trying to fetch aid for a neighbour's wife who was ill. 
This excellent piéture of the home-life and colonial 
adventures of the period, concludes with an Appendix 


giving a short history of cach member of the Meyrick 
amily. 


Morse-Boycort (Desmond) Fear Not. Gifford. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The present war has been called the war of nerves 
and the three hundred pages of which this work is 
composed deal with the overcoming of fear. They are 
divided into four books, and will be found of help to 
those in dread and difficulty, though we do not quite 
appreciate the publisher’s description that it is a 
religious thriller.” 

Ricwarps (Vyvyan) T. E. Lawrence. Great 
Lives Series. Duckworth. 2s. net. 

Lawrence will remain a mysterious figure in spite 
of the many attempts at writing his life Story. This is 
explained, perhaps, by the faét that his charaéter is 
difficult to portray. Here at any rate we have a short 
and concise account of his doings which will bring the 
man, Lawrence, to the knowledge of the man in the 
Street. 

Ross (Leonard Q.) The Strangest Places. Illus. 
by George Price, Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Charming short vignettes of scenes in American 
life. Catastrophic Opera at Washington, Life in New 
York Jewish Cafes, Cemeteries at New Orleans are 
three interesting sketches. 

SCHOOLS 1940. Seventeenth Edition. Truman 
& Knightley. 3s. net. 

“Schools 1940”’ contains everything necessary for 
the past year, including a special Supplement giving the 
new addresses of the schools evacuated for the duration 
of the War. The general arrangement of this volume 
renders simple the task of a parent or guardian who 
turns to its pages for information regarding a school. 
The publishers are to be praised for the accurate work 
which they have done under excessively trying 
circumstances. 

SPALDING’s QUARTERLY. magazine devoted 
to Paper and Print. Nos. 39 and 40, Vol. V. 
1soth Anniversary Souvenir of 1789-1939. 

This special number is devoted to a history of the 
firm from 1762 to the present day. 

(Joseph) Almanack, 1940. 
Whitaker. Complete Edition. Cloth. 7s. 
net. (Library Edition, leather, maps, 12s. 6d. 
net; Abridged Edition, paper, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Messrs. Whitaker are to be congratulated on their 
aptitude in obtaining information of events leading up 
to the invasion of Poland, and the declaration of War. 
This, the 72nd annual volume, is - enlarged and the 
additional space is occupied partly by tables showing the 
produétive capacity of the Allied and Neutral Nations 
and Food Imports from British and Foreign sources, 
and partly by tables showing the times of raising and 
setting of the Sun and Moon throughout the British 
Isles. The latter tables, in combination with those 
showing Civil and Nautical Twilight, will enable Chief 
Constables and Air Raid Wardens to compute the local 
time for “ Black-out.” The Index now occupies 264 


columns. 
FICTION. 
Gyper (John) Mixed Infant. Jenkins. 8s. 3d. 


net. 
A farce in the ‘ Charley’s Aunt” genre. Quite 
amusing if you like this sort of thing. 
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Greic (Maysie) Grand Relations. Hodder & 


Stoughton. 8s. 3d. net. 

Judy comes from the Canadian backwoods and, 
when her father dies and leaves her a thousand pounds, 
she decides to visit England and stay with relations who 
are in society. She writes that she has inherited a lot of 
money, and is received by her cousin, Cicely Groves, 
and her fiancé, who are none too scrupulous in their 
dealings, as a rich heiress. The money is soon spent 
and Judy would have been left stranded in England 
were it not for an old friend and his generous uncle. 


Linpsay (Jack, Editor) Giuliano the Mag- 
nificent. Dakers. 8s. 6d. net. 

For those who enjoy a full-flavoured novel set in 
an historical background, here is one that will hold its 
own. Its hero, the younger brother of Lorenzo de 
Medici, was of an entirely different charaéter to other 
members of the family, standing for many of the higher 
virtues against the background of evil and exotic luxury 
which ruled in the Italy of that day. The plot of the 
novel came to the author as an inspiration, and her 
readers will be impressed by this well-edited version 
of her original stupendous work which ran to 360,000 
words. 


Linpsay (Kathleen) Suspense. Jenkins. 8s. 3d. 
net. 
A lovely thriller. Love and adventure in various 
parts of Europe. 


Vivian (Francis) Dark Moon. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Another semi-occult thriller from the author of 
The Three Short Men. Black magic and secret service 
both have their place in this wild story, and those who 
like this sort of thing—well, it is just the sort of thing 
they like. 

Wakertetp (H. Russell) The Clock Strikes 
Twelve. Tales of the Supernatural. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fourteen excellent ghost Storics told in the most 
up-to-date étyle, complete with laughs and _ thrills. 
Contrary to most volumes of short Stories, the last of 
these, “‘ Masrur,”’ is by no means the worst. But there 
are plenty of good ones carlier in the volume. 


Wesrersy (Robert) To-morrow Started Yester- 
day. Methuen. 8s. 3d. net. 

An exceptional novel which is written in the 
forcible Style already well known to readers of Mr. 
WeSterby’s earlier books. The Wreford children are 
enfants terribles with a vengeance. Because they do not 
like their uncle’s sense of humour and his anxicty to 
play Blind Man’s Buff, they get him down on the floor 
and stamp on him, and because they do not wish to show 
obedience to their aunt, in mischievous mood they 
bring about her death by drowning. This tragedy has 
its effeét on their after life and the working out of this 
virile Story is certain to enhance the author’s reputation, 
though now and again it has its unpleasant aspeéts. 


Witson (Alexander) Wallace 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sir Leonard Wallace, the wonderful head of the 
British Secret Service, excels himself in an expedition to 
Germany just before the War. He rescues a British 


Intervenes. 


agent and the Baroness Reudath, and obtains the usual 
mass of secret papers for the British Government. 


Woop (Andrew) Stick at Nothing. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The man who only expects to live a month will 
naturally “‘ stick at nothing. ” He has a great time and 
the reader will enjoy it with him. 


Wooprwiss (John C.) The Ebony Torso. A 
Super-charged Thriller. Gifford. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

D. I. Hopton had the case of his life. Wonderful 
things happen on every page and the finale is 
astonishing. 


JUVENILE. 


Scates (Catherine) Nugger Nonsense. Illus. 
by Moubray Leigh. Witherby. 6s. net. 

A continuation of the amusing adventures of the 
dachshund Nugger family and other charaéters which 
children first met in Gay Company. There is a description 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nugger’s holiday in Venice with the 
smart French poodle Madame Pongo, the troubles of 
the young Nuggers in Austria, and in addition to the 
Tramp and his old friend George the cat in England, 
there is a new acquaintance in the shape of Jobina the 
hen. Most delightfully written and illustrated, it is 
suitable for children of about ten and upwards, and will 
no doubt appeal to grown ups as well. 


Spyri (Johanna) Heidi. Translated by Eliza- 
beth P. Stork. With an Introduétion by 
Charles Wharton Stork. Illus. by Maria L. 


Kirk. Lippincott. 5s. net. 

\ new translation of the favourite classic, written 
in distinétive English style. The atmosphere of the Alps 
and the adventures of the little five year old girl Heidi 
and her old grandfather makes a charming Story for 
boys and girls. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


\.L.A. BULLETIN, December, 1939, January, 1940.— 
\NNUAL BULLETIN OF HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE, No. XXVIIL., Publications of the Year 1938, 
Bell, non-members ts. 7d. (post free), extra copies for 
Members tod. (post free) —BLACKWELL. Catalogue 
457, First 1940 Miscellany—-GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY, The Library Association: County 
Libraries Seétion, 1s. per doz. copies. -HISTORICAL 
\SSOCIATION PAMPHLET, No. 114. Bibliography 
of Historical Atlases and Hand-maps for Use in Schools, 
compiled by R. F. Treherne, Bell, non-members 
ts. 1d. (post free), extra copies for Members 7d. (post 
free). —THE LIBRARIAN, February, 1940.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, January, 
February, 1940.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Decem- 
ber 15th, 1939, January 1St, January 15th, February 1st, 
1940.—MORE BOOKS. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, January, February, 1940.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Oétober, November, 
December, 1939.—January, 1940.—REVUE DE 
L’UNIVERSITE D’OTTAWA, Oober—December, 
1939.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLE TIN, January, 


1940. 
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